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The monuments are said to have been constructed by
Pallava kings, whose capital was at Conjeeveram, from
about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. onward.
They have been said to contain some of the finest examples
of Indian sculpture, and consist of bas-reliefs, raths or
monolithic temples, and cave temples. The last are believed
by Natives to have been constructed by Rishis (sages), or by
a sovereign named Mahabali. to accommodate the gods who
visited him. The caves at the present day afford shelter
to Hindu pilgrims, who flock to the spot, to bathe in the
sea, at the Mahodayam, or special new moon day, which
occurs once in thirty years, and is considered extremely
sacred. The great bas-reliefs, carved on the face of two
huge granite boulders, about thirty feet high, with a com-
bined length of about ninety feet, are traditionally supposed
to depict Arjuna practising austerities, to gain the arms of
Indra. In the illustration, according to the graphic descrip-
tion given by Mr Havell in his 'Ideals of Indian Art' (1911),
"the emaciated figure, supposed to be Arjuna, is seen
practising his austerities, standing on one leg with his
arms raised over his head. The figure of a four-armed
deity standing by him, armed with a huge mace, and
attended by dwarfs, seems to be that of Siva. Immediately
below the supposed figure of Arjuna there is a small
temple of Vishnu, at the base of which a number of devotees
are grouped. The upper part of both rocks is covered
with a great crowd of celestials, gods, and sages; and
Gandharvas, the heavenly musicians with bird-like legs,
and various four-footed denizens of the Hindu Olympus
are hastening to watch the wonderful penance. The right-
hand rock is distinguished by the magnificent group of
elephants, Indra's noble beasts, which are very realistically
treated. The foremost tusker, which gives shelter to a
delightful group of baby elephants, stands gravely watching
Arjuna, while the female impatiently waits her turn behind